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EXECUTIVE SECRETARY APPOINTED 


At its meeting on December 4, 1957, 
the Board of Trustees appointed Mr. 
Eli E. Cohen Executive Secretary of 
the National Child Labor Committee, 
beginning January 2, 1958. 

Dr. F. Ernest Johnson, Chairman of 
the Board, in announcing the appoint- 
ment to the press said, “The Board of 
Trustees is gratified to have found a 
man of Eli Cohen’s caliber, qualifica- 
tions, and professional background to 
guide the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee’s activities during a period of 
expansion. Mr. Cohen takes the helm 
at a time when the Board has just com- 
pleted an exhaustive study and clarifi- 
cation of its present and future pro- 
gram. He will direct the Committee’s 
activities in the following major areas: 
1) continuing vigilance in regard to 

residual child labor problems, 2) 
efforts to improve the economic and 
‘social conditions of agricultural mi- 
grants with emphasis on educational 
problems of migrant children, and 3) 
the promotion of constructive work 
opportunities for young people — with 
particular attention to the problems of 
high school drop-outs, part-time school- 
_and-work programs, vocational guid- 


lm ance, and placement services. Eli 


‘Cohen is especially well qualified to 
‘direct our efforts at a time when the 
‘nation needs all of its workers, skilled 
rand unskilled, trained to their fullest 
pacity.” 
Mr. Cohen is a Professional Member 
the National Vocational Guidance 
|Association, a former President of the 
ew York Vocational Guidance As- 
‘sociation, was a member of President 
‘Truman’s Committee on National Em- 
Ploy the Physically Handicapped 
Week, a co-leader of the Work Group 
On Vocational Guidance and Place- 
ment of the Mid-Century White House 


Conference on Children and Youth in 
1950, a member of The National Panel 
of Arbitrators of the American Arbi- 
tration Association, and has contribu- 
ted articles to various publications. Mr. 
Cohen is a graduate of the University 
of Illinois and did advanced work at 
the University of Chicago Graduate 
School of Social Service Administra- 
tion. 

He comes to the National Child 
Labor Committee from Executive Job 
Counsellors, where he was Director 
and Vice-President for Counselling 
Services for four years. Prior to that 
time, he was Executive Director of the 
National Jewish Occupational Council 
for eleven years. Other experience in- 
cluded: lecturer in the Department of 
Guidance and Personnel Administra- 
tion at New York University, Secretary 
of the National Conference of Jewish 
Communal Service, and Executive Di- 
rector of the Philadelphia Jewish 
Vocational Service. 


Eli E. Cohen 


SECRETARY'S STATEMENT 


The following statement was made 
by Mr. Eli E. Cohen upon his appoint- 
ment as Executive Secretary: “It is 
with feelings of pride, honor, and con- 
siderable enthusiasm that I have ac- 
cepted the challenging task of direct- 
ing the expansion of program activities 
of such a revered and historic social 
agency. I am deeply committed to the 
philosophy that has always motivated 
the National Child Labor Committee: 


a profound regard for the worth and 
dignity of the individual and a con- 
viction that our democracy can and 
must meet the needs of all its children. 

“I take on this assignment not un- 
mindful of the difficulties that lie 
ahead, We are all aware of the acute 
crises of our times: the serious results 
of over-crowded classrooms, the ap- 
palling increase of juvenile de- 

(Continued on page 2) 
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(Continued from page 1) 
linquency, the current decline in em- 
ployment opportunities, present day 
demands for vocationally trained 
workers — not only in science and tech- 
nology but in every crucial occupa- 
tional category — in short, all the eco- 
nomic and social conditions that make 
our society a potentially intimidating 


atmosphere in which to reach maturity. 


“Many of the historic battles of the 
National Child Labor Committee have 
been won or nearly won. Those that lie 
ahead demand equivalent fervor and 
imaginative responsibility if we are 
to come anywhere near the goal of 
helping each child to realize his full 
potential. 


“It is too soon to say how we will 
go about accomplishing this goal. We 
intend to select from among the most 
pressing problems those we are best 
equipped to handle and which follow 
logically from our traditional concerns. 
I am confident that, with the support 
of our able Board and competent staff, 
we will move ahead systematically to 
make effective inroads in the areas of 
our concentration: residual child labor, 
the children of agricultural migrants, 
and young people at work.” 


PREPARATION OF YOUNG PEOPLE 
FOR WORK 


In an interview with the New York 
Times on January 16, Mr. Eli E. Cohen 
emphasized that the profit teenagers 
derive from after-school jobs and sum- 
mer employment is much more than 
monetary. Entrance into the world of 
work for the teenager, he pointed out, 
is usually “a growing experience, simi- 
lar to the six-year-old’s move from 
home to school.” Under the wrong con- 
ditions —psychological or physical —of 
course, work can be harmful. 


Under the proper conditions, a job 
makes the young person exercise ma- 
ture judgment and helps him de- 
velop a sense of responsibility and self- 
sufficiency. 


Preparation of youngsters for work 
begins at home. A parent’s approach 
to family chores, Mr. Cohen said, “can 
instill in a child either a positive or 
negative attitude toward work.” He 
recommended the following “don’ts” 
for parents to follow in helping chil- 
dren acquire the proper attitude: 


* Don't give chores as punishment. 
“This implies that work is in the 
same category as death or imprison- 


ment to be avoided at all costs.” 


¢ Dont threaten. “This attitude to- 
wards work overlooks its satisfac- 
tions and treats it as merely some- 
thing one is compelled to do.” 


¢ Don't bribe. “Added compensation 
indicates that this work is really not 
expected of a youngster, and places 
performance of chores in the cate- 
gory of a ‘favor’.” 

Don’t make work an issue. “It isn’t 
a graaicn of the pitting of wills, 
with the loser assigned to the 
dishes.” 

Don’t preach. “If junior does not 
wash the dishes it may constitute a 
threat to the national economy, but 
parents can hardly hope to have 
junior see the situation in quite this 
light.” 

Parents should try to be as casual 
as possible about assigning chores, he 
said, “to help youngsters develop the 
attitude that this is expected of them 
as part of their responsibilities, in the 
same way that father and mother have 
responsibilities, but on a different 
level.” 


BOARD 
RESOLUTION ON 
URBAN LEAGUE 


The Board of Trustees adopted the 
following resolution at its meeting on 
December 4, 1957: 


“The Board of Trustees of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee wishes 
to express its distress over the loss of 
essential Community Chest acceptance 
and support suffered by the Urban 
League and its affiliates in certain 
Southern cities (from some of which 
it withdrew voluntarily as an expres- 
sion of its understanding of a difficult 
situation). In its efforts to improve 
social and economic conditions of the 
Negro population, this historic social 
agency (now nearly half a century 
old) has enjoyed harmonious relation- 
ships with many voluntary and public 
agencies, including our own. For ex- 
ample, in 1952, Lester Granger, the 
Executive Director of the National 
Urban League, was elected President 
of the National Conference of Social 
Work. The National Child Labor Com- 
mittee wishes to take this opportunity 
to reaffirm its respect for and confi- 
dence in the vital work of the Urban 
League and to. express its hope that 
these trying times will not disrupt its 
traditional place in the community of 
social agencies.” 


NCLC IN 
THE FIELD 


Dr. Cyrus H. Karraker, Professor of 
History at Bucknell University and 
member of the NCLC Board of Trus- 
tees, spent a portion of his summer 
vacation touring Illinois, Indiana, and 
Ohio to appraise public feelings 


. toward agricultural migrant workers 


and to find out what needs to be done 
for their welfare. Upon his recommen- 
dation, Curtis Gatlin of the field staff 
spent two weeks in late October and 
early November in Illinois and Ohio 
interviewing educators and public wel- 
fare officials as well as other interested 
citizens to find out what is being done 
(Continued on page 3) 
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am 
editorial 


note 


In the President's “State of the 
Union” and budget messages major 
emphasis was given to problems and 
needs affecting national security, as 
was expected. Increased expenditures 
for defense and science are to be fi- 
nanced out of expected revenue and 
drastic cuts in various domestic pro- 
grams, including several related to the 
welfare of children. 


Reduction of federal grants-in-aid 
to the states and slashing of adminis- 
trative costs in welfare programs 
would, in the opinion of many social 
agencies, greatly weaken the system 
that has been developing soundly for 
the past twenty years but is, as yet, 
by no means completely adequate. 


In his “State of the Union” message 
on January 5, 1956, President Eisen- 
hower himself recognized these unmet 
needs. He said, “Other needs inthe area 
of social welfare include child welfare 
services, extension of a program of aid 
to dependent children, intensified at- 
tack on juvenile delinquency and 
special attention to the problem of 
mentally retarded children. The train- 
ing of more skilled workers for these 
fields and the quest for new knowledge 
through research in social welfare are 
essential. Similarly, the problems of 
our aged people need attention.” 


Since then, the continued rise in 
living costs has further aggravated the 
problem. Despite the President's urg- 
ing in 1956 that the “Federal govern- 
ment should do more to assist the states 
to adopt preventive measures which 
would reduce need and increase self- 
help among those who depend upon 
public welfare,’ the last Congress 
failed to appropriate funds to imple- 
ment the 1956 Social Security Act 
amendments aimed at the prevention 


of family breakdown. 


Legislation that will be affected by 
the President's proposed economies in- 
cludes: federal aid for school construc- 
tion and juvenile delinquency control, 
federal participation in vocational edu- 
cation program, federal grant-in-aid 
programs in the fields of health, edu- 


cation, and welfare. 


On December 30, the Family Service 
Association of America released a letter 
to President Eisenhower containing the 
following statement which we heartily 
support: “. . . the conservation of 
human resources is no less important 
than the military defense of the free 
world. Despite present high govern- 
ment expenditures, we do not believe 
the choice has to be made between 
missiles and decent provision for the 
ill, the aged, and the fatherless. 


“With some belt-tightening, the 
United States is still vastly strong 
enough to meet the urgent demands 
upon it both abroad and at home. As 
proof of this, we cite the figures of 
federal agencies which show that our 
gross national product and personal in- 
come both increased over 400 per cent 
between 1940 and 1956, while corpo- 
rate profits after taxes increased over 
300 per cent. In this same period, fed- 
eral budget receipts increased over 
1000 per cent but expenditures for all 
purposes other than national security 
and debt charges, including welfare 
and housing, increased by about 165 
per cent. 


“ 


. we need neither to lose our 
heads nor our hearts in a panic to de- 
velop new weapons. It was never more 
true that we cannot hope to stand out 
as a leader in world freedom and prog- 
ress by sacrificing our standards of 
human welfare at home.” 





IN THE FIELD 


(Continued from page 2) 
to provide education and child care 
services for migrant children in those 
states. 

Robert Canary, Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Social Administration in the 
Ohio State Department of Public Wel- 
fare, expressed to Mr. Gatlin his satis- 
faction with the successful operation 
of the Lucas County Day Care Center 
for migrant children held last summer. 
He reported the project had taken 
three years of planning and had point- 
ed up how little the state had done in 
the area of child care services for mi- 
grants. Mr. Canary indicated consid- 
erable interest in the problem and an 
intention to do much more for agricul- 
tural migrants in the future. 

Miss Naomi Hiett, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Illinois Commission on 
Children, suggested two ways in 
which the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee could help in her state: 1) by 
assigning a staff member to work di- 
rectly with the Children’s Commission 
in an intensive public information pro- 
gram, or 2) by helping to secure foun- 
dation support for the development of 
research or demonstration projects in 
education and child welfare in local- 
ities where public concern already 
exists. 

Dr. Vernon Nickell, Illinois Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, sug- 
gested that each state bear the cost of 
special education for migrant children. 
He felt a plan could be worked out in 
Illinois for public money to supple- 
ment the regular school budget in areas 
where a heavy migrant influx demands 
additional teaching staff and materials. 

Mr. Amos Boyer, Chief of the Farm 
Placement Division in the Bureau of 
Unemployment Compensation in Ohio, 
emphasized the need for programs 
that help the migrant to help himself. 
The migrant worker is basically a per- 
son, he said, “in a jam, who needs help 
in finding a better way of adapting 
himself to our economy.” Mr. Boyer 
urged that those working to improve 
migrant conditions take a more posi- 
tive approach in dealing with growers 
than that frequently used. 

Communications are now under way 
with child welfare officials in both 
states regarding services the National 
Child Labor Committee may be able 
to perform in the Midwest. 
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NATIONAL MANPOWER COUNCIL URGES SPECIALLY 
SLANTED JOB GUIDANCE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


In Womanpower, the latest report 
on the nation’s manpower resources, 
the National Manpower Council lists 
first among its suggestions the recom- 
mendation that “school and college 
officials, boards of education, and fed- 
eral, state, and local governments ex- 
pand and improve educational and 
vocational guidance in order to help 
young women make sound decisions 
with respect to their self-development, 
the growing and changing employ- 
ment opportunities open to them, and 
the probability that paid employment 
will occupy a significant place in their 
adult lives.” 


Changes in social attitudes toward 
the propriety of work for women and 


their fitness for particular jobs have. 


important consequences for helping 
them prepare for work. Although there 
remain few barriers against women in 
any field, many employers still apply 
different hiring, training, and promo- 
tion policies to them. Even where there 
is no discrimination, “ways in which 
girls are brought up and educated, to- 
gether with continuing household re- 
sponsibilities, make it difficult for 
women to achieve a high order of self- 
development and fulfillment in the 
home,” observed the Commission on 
the Education of Women in 1955. Its 
report maintains that, although most 
women are primarily concerned with 
marriage and homemaking, they “are 
also motivated, as are men in our cul- 
ture, to use all of their abilities and 
energies throughout their lives, and 
many have an incentive to achieve 
status and to amass financial resources 
as individuals in their own right.” 


All young people think about edu- 
cation and preparation for work on 
the basis of their hopes plus whatever 
awareness they may have of job re- 
quirements. Most boys also have some 
recognition of the fact that success 
in the world is dependent on adequate 
occupational preparation. 


The young girl today, however, 
faces very special problems. She sees 


that work outside the home means 
many things to many women. Gener- 
ally, she still thinks that marriage and 
child-bearing will constitute her pri- 
mary role in life, although she knows 
that she will probably have to work 
for a while after leaving school. 


Usually, she doesn’t think about a 
career, but about entry jobs in a rela- 
tively restricted range of occupations: 
clerical and sales work, and fields as- 
sociated with the traditional functions 
of women. Even if she plans to go on 
to college, she concentrates on the ac- 
cepted fields for women. 


Present-day counseling tends to go 
along with her. The findings of the 
National Manpower Council indicate 
that most counselors accept existing 
popularly held differences between 
boys and girls in education, work in- 
terests, and employment opportunities. 
They show that occupational leanings 
of girls reflect the existing distribution 
of women in the labor market, and 
“their occupational preferences seem 
to be reinforced rather than altered 
by the vocational guidance and coun- 
seling available at the high school 
level.” 


Counselors ought to begin to try to 
help girls: 


e 1. to stop thinking in terms of a 
few traditional fields of study. 


2. to become aware of recent trends 
in women’s employment, includ- 
ing the fact that more and more 
married women are returning to 
work in their thirties. 


e 3. to get information about the 
broadening range of jobs open 
to them. 


If a girl is helped to understand 
these factors, she can foresee the very 
real possibility that much of her adult 
life may be spent in paid employment. 
She will be more likely to think about 
education in terms of preparation for 
a satisfactory occupational life, rather 
than primarily as an instrument of 
self-development, prelude to a short- 
term job, or insurance against divorce 
or widowhood. 


The National Manpower Council 
feels “it is difficult to do much more 
at the high school and college level 
than to establish an awareness and an 
understanding of the varied kinds of 
adult lives which women now lead and 
will be likely to lead in the future .. . 
Whether much more than this can be 
done through early guidance and 
counseling . . . is an open question . .. 
Teachers and guidance counselors can, 
of course, help create greater aware- 
ness of recent trends in women’s em- 
ployment and of their implications for 
educational decisions.” 


STEPPED-UP GUIDANCE PROGRAMS URGED FOR ALL 
STUDENTS BY EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION 


The EPC released a_ 5,000-word 
statement on “The Contemporary 
Challenge to American Education” on 
January 2, at a special meeting to dis- 
cuss the nation’s pressing educational 
needs. The Commission, established 
in 1935 by the National Education As- 
sociation and»the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, includes 
twenty leading educators in its mem- 


bership. 
The statement pinpointed three 


strong needs to be met as quickly as 
possible: 1) earlier identification and 


. more thorough development of gifted 


students; 2) stepped-up guidance pro- 
grams for students of all ages and abil- 
ities; 3) improvement in teaching at 
all levels. 

The section on guidance urges use 
of a variety of resources to supplement 
teachers’ judgments in discovering the 
abilities and aptitudes of all students 
as early as possible. It says, “The fail- 
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ure of this nation to develop fully its 
intellectual potential underlines the 
importance of guidance programs for 
all youth. Among high school gradu- 
ates qualified to profit from higher 
education a tragically large number — 
in some places as many as half — do 
not to go to college. Lack of money ac- 
counts for an important share, but not 
for all, of this failure. Among the other 
factors which permit the under-educa- 
tion of the able is lack of motivation. 
This results not only from their failures 
to understand their abilities and the 
advantages which will accrue to them- 
selves as well as to the nation if they 
will seek the opportunities open to 
them, but also from lack of encourage- 
ment in the home. This problem should 
be attacked at the secondary level or 
earlier. 


“Guidance of gifted students should 
not be permitted to detract from equiv- 
alent services for all students, for the 
obligation of the school is to all stu- 
dents. Also it must be recognized that 
a student’s gifts may lie in areas other 
than the academic. Artistic and crea- 
tive talent must also be sought out and 
developed. Guidance should also in- 
volve the cooperation of parents, for 
parental attitudes strongly influence 
the school plans of all students. 


“There is an urgent need to foster in 
both parents and children a fuller ap- 
preciation of the values of intellectual 
endeavor. Some study of mathematics 
and science, for example, is needed for 
all. The basic findings of the scientific 
revolution and their implications are 
essential ingredients in the general ed- 
ucation of a modern people. Further- 
more, these subjects must be taught 
before the high school years in order 
to stimulate and discover talent. 


“Advanced study of mathematics 
and science in the senior high school, 
however, is appropriate for those who 
have the particular aptitudes to profit 
from such study. 


“The present practice of universal 
study of mathematics through the 
ninth year should be continued, and 
after that year more of the abler stu- 
dents should be encouraged to study 
both mathematics and science. At the 
same time the need for other learnings 
should not be obscured. In advising 
students, guidance counsellors should 


keep in mind both the changing de- 
mands of society and the importance 
of balance in programs of study. 

“Through good guidance programs 
educators can bring the major needs 
of the society to the attention of stu- 
dents, and this will make possible the 
meeting of these needs in ways con- 
sistent with democratic freedom of 
choice. 


“To motivate and guide all students 
to fulfillment of their promise, guid- 


ance programs must be expanded to 
include all who teach, and reach all 
who learn.” 


The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion proposes immediate and long 
range priorities to achieve its recom- 
mended ends: immediate emphasis on 
higher education — especially at the 
graduate level — longer range empha- 
sis upon recruitment and education of 
teachers, and public support for edu- 
cation. 


COUNSELLORS URGED TO EMPHASIZE QUALITY 
PLACEMENT AND GUIDANCE BY BUREAU 
OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY CHIEF 


“More than ever before, because of 
our rapidly changing economy and oc- 
cupational needs, the job seeker will 
be in need of professional assistance in 
properly choosing a field of work in 
line with his capacities and interests 
and aspirations,” according to Abra- 
ham Stahler, Chief, Employment 
Counseling Branch, Division of Coun- 
seling, Selective Placement, and Test- 
ing of the Bureau of Employment 
Security. In a recent article entitled 
“The Counselor and Changing Occu- 
pational Needs” in the Employment 
Security Review, Mr. Stahler stresses 
that projected changes in the labor 
force require counselors “to keep 
abreast not only of current occupation- 
al and labor market data, but also of 
the rapidly changing conditions and 
needs as they exist locally and are 
likely to be in other areas to which 
there is large-scale migration.” 


The importance of encouraging 
school drop-outs to gain as much ad- 
ditional education or training as possi- 
ble is heightened by the increased de- 
mand for better educated and trained 
workers and the elimination of many 
routine jobs. Other changes in the la- 
bor market underline the importance 
of counseling for early detection of 
vocational talents and potentials. 


Mr. Stahler gives a word of warning 
about all the publicity attached to the 
needs for scientific and technical per- 
sonnel. “The glamour and publicity 
surrounding the newer industries and 
jobs, such as electronics, atomic en- 
ergy, and other automated industries, 
will tend to attract many persons 
whose real interests, aptitudes, talents, 
and motivations are in the social sci- 
ence, humanities, or other fields. Care 
will have to be exercised in aiding 
them to make vocational choices based 
more on their real interests and capac- 
ities than on hastily expressed inter- 
ests influenced by the glamour of the 
new fields.” 


-Another temptation young people 
face is that of accepting jobs that pay 
well but do not provide them with the 
satisfaction that comes from working 
in jobs compatible with their potenti- 
alities and interests. 


The Employment Service should 
emphasize quality placement, Mr. 
Stahler says, “to place applicants ac- 
cording to their highest qualifications 
and in accordance with their greatest 
interest, to place them in jobs in which 
they can make maximum use of their 
capacities and develop their full 
potential.” 
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AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL STUDY 
FOCUSES ON “GENERAL STUDENT’ 


At the Annual Meeting of the Board 
of Trustees of the National Child 
Labor Committee on December 4, 
1957, Dr. Reuben H. Gross, Jr., gave 
a talk on the study of the American 
high school directed by Dr. James 
Conant. 


Dr. Gross commended the National 
Child Labor Committee and other 
voluntary organizations for their 
groundwork in developing the talents 
of individuals. He said, “Your work 
made it possible for a much larger pro- 
portion of our youth to develop their 
full potential and to make a real con- 
tribution to society. You knew that in- 
tellectual capacity is not correlated to 
the income of one’s father, and by get- 
ting students out of the factory and 
into school you increased the reservoir 
of talent from which the United States 
could draw as it became a world 
power. . . My point in emphasizing 
this at this time is its direct relevance 
to the immediate crises in American 
education — the production of increas- 
ing numbers of better trained scien- 
tists, mathematicians, and engineers. 
Because of your past effort, we can to- 
day draw from the whole socio- 
economic gamut in order to find talent 
for these vital jobs.” 


Dr. Gross emphasized that there are 
many American high schools doing a 
satisfactory or better job. He conceives 
the task at hand to observe what is 
best in the schools and to strive to uni- 
versalize these qualities, rather than 
destroying what we have and imitating 
the secondary school system of any 
other country. He stressed that “we 
want all of our youth educated and 
not just the future developers of our 
own sputniks.” 


Not nearly enough emphasis has 
been put on the “general student” — 
the child who is unlikely to go to an 
institution of higher education but 
whose I.Q. is over seventy. As “gar- 
bage can” vocational programs don’t 


seem to work for this student and the 
economy is incapable of absorbing him 
as a drop-out, he constitutes a serious 
social problem that the schools must 
face. Some of the questions that both 
educators and community leaders must 
ask themselves about this problem are: 
“What do we want the high schools to 
do for them? What kind of so-called 
solid subjects should these children 
take? How should they learn to read 
and write their native language? What 
of their own history — and that of other 
countries — should they know? How 
should all of this be taught to them 
so that the message gets through?” 
Dr. Gross concluded his talk by say- 
ing, “I understand that you are con- 
cerning yourself with the education 
and training of this group of our youth. 


It is an exciting challenge, for they 
must be made into good citizens who 
are capable of playing an effective role 
in a viable democracy. Success in this 
endeavor will be as important to the 
future well-being of our country as is 
the improvement of our scientific 
training.” 


In the discussion period that fol- 
lowed Dr. Warren K. Layton, Di- 
visional Director of Guidance and 
Placement, Detroit Public Schools, and 
NCLC Board member, suggested a 
curriculum for the “general student” 
might combine academic subjects (ex- 
cluding foreign languages, physics and 
chemistry, and higher mathematics) 
with suitable work experience. He said 
the economy could prepare some part- 
time work experience for these stu- 
dents with some pay, which would 
give the student a realization of the 
act that our society requires a work 
contribution and that that contribution 
has some relation to what he learns 
at school. Dr. Layton stressed the im- 
portance of “reality orientation” for 
students preparing for the job market 
—such down-to-earth facts as job 
classifications, retirement ages, and 
benefits, etc. 


AFL-CIO SUPPORTS EXPANDED AID 
FOR EDUCATION 


A key resolution adopted at the sec- 
ond convention of the AFL-CIO in 
Atlantic City in December was entitled 
“The Crises in Education.” The resolu- 
tion points out: 

“The launching of the Soviet satel- 
lites has called forcefully to the atten- 
tion of all Americans what should 
have been painfully clear for years: 
the shameful neglect of our educa- 
tional system has led to a deterioration 
that threatens our way of life and our 
very existence. 


“America must awaken to this great 
challenge. At every level, our educa- 
tional system must be strengthened. 
No child should be deprived of the 
best possible educational opportunities 
because of lack of school facilities, be- 
cause of lack of qualified teachers, be- 
cause of financial difficulties or because 
of racial discrimination. 


“Current concern over Soviet scien- 
tific advances is understandable, but 
we must guard against over-emphasis 
on education in science at the expense 
of the arts and the humanities. Our 
entire educational system needs 
strengthening, and the labor move- 
ment will do all in its power to help 
meet this crisis.” 


The resolution went on to call for 
federal aid to public education in the 
fields of school construction, teachers 
salaries, general scholarships for 
higher education, literacy programs, 
and health and welfare programs for 
all children. It emphasized the need 
to improve vocational education, to 
develop a realistic program to expand 
higher education, and supported a0 
adequate school lunch program and 
the establishment of a labor extension 
service. 
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ORGANIZED LABOR'S STAND — 
ON MIGRANT PROBLEMS 


The following important statement 
was adopted by the AFL-CIO Execu- 
tive Council at its August meeting in 
Chicago: 

“For many years, organized labor 
has been concerned with the problems 
arising from the substandard wages 
and working conditions of migratory 
farm workers in the United States. In 
recent years, the plight of this group 
of workers has developed into one of 
the most serious social and economic 
shortcomings of America. The labor 
movement’s efforts to alleviate their 
wretched condition of substandard 
wages, unsanitary housing, miserable 
working standards and the absence of 
adequate educational, religious and 
other community facilities for their 
families have been greatly hampered 
as the result of the specific exclusion 
by Congress of these workers from the 
protection of our labor laws and the 
resultant lack of any effective trade 
union organization among them. In ad- 
dition, workers in agriculture are de- 
nied the benefits of virtually all other 
federal social, protective and welfare 
measures designed to aid the unfortu- 
nates of our society. 

“As bad as these conditions have 
been for many decades, nevertheless, 
beginning with the early days of the 
New Deal there were steady signs of 
improvement. Under the former Farm 
Security Administration, decent hous- 
ing was constructed for migratory 
farm workers and some success was 
achieved in raising wages and in pro- 
viding adequate community facilities. 
Since the end.of World War II, how- 
ever, the small progress that was made 
in the past is steadily being wiped out. 
We believe that the major cause of 
this regression has been the greatly in- 
creased reliance of agricultural em- 
ployers upon foreign workers. They 
were stimulated in this by the influx 
of millions of illegal ‘wet backs’ from 
Mexico, who were led by poverty to 
accept wages and working conditions 
intolerable to most domestic farm 
workers. 


“While the uncontrolled influx of il- 
legal workers from Mexico has been 
greatly reduced in recent years largely 
as the result of the cooperation of 
United States and Mexican trade 
unions and our insistence upon an ade- 
quate staff for the border patrol, the 
number of Mexican workers legally 
imported into this country for work in 
agriculture has risen to nearly half a 
million a year. This large supply of 
foreign workers willing to tolerate 
wages and working conditions few do- 
mestic workers will accept is growing, 
rather than diminishing, each year, and 
agricultural employers are now seek- 
ing to expand the influx of such work- 
ers from abroad further by establishing 
new schemes for importing workers 
from Japan and the Philippines under 
conditions and contract terms that are 
much inferior to those for Mexican 
workers. 

“The result is that conditions for mi- 
gratory farm workers appear to be 
growing even worse. This is happening 
despite the fact that when the Mexican 
Contract Labor Program was estab- 
lished, labor was assured that it was a 
‘temporary wartime program, and 
that the acute problems of human deg- 
radation and exploitation which re- 
sulted from the influx of illegal 
Mexican workers would be corrected 
as a result. The law under which the 
Mexican program operates sets forth 
specifically that the wages, working 
conditions and standards of domestic 
workers are to be maintained and pro- 
tected, and that Mexican nationals are 
not to be permitted either to work for 
wages less than those prevailing for 
American workers, or to displace them 
from their jobs. 

“Agricultural employers, however, 
by successfully lobbying against ade- 
quate appropriations for the Labor 
Department to enforce these provi- 
sions, have generally succeeded in de- 
feating the clear intent of Congress 
when it set up the program. Under the 
impact of the program, the ratio of 
wages paid farm workers to those of 


factory labor has fallen from a high of 
forty-eight percent in 1945 to a low of 
thirty-two percent in 1955, and ap- 
pears to be still declining. Despite 
overwhelming and indisputable evi- 
dence of widespread violation of the 
terms of the international agreement 
and individual work contracts on the 
part of employers, Congress has again 
this year rejected the urgent plea of 
the Secretary of Labor for an increase 
in funds to provide more compliance 
officers. Over the years, the number of 
such officers has steadily declined, 
while the program has grown to in- 
volve nearly five times the number of 
Mexicans imported in the first year of 
its operations. In such circumstances, 
it is hardly surprising that Mexican 
workers today are found living in 
housing which the Labor Department 
has termed ‘unfit for: human habita- 
tion’ and that some growers have 
been actually making profits of many 
thousands of dollars from charges 
levied against their underpaid Mexi- 
can workers for room and board. 

“Even more dangerous to the econ- 
omy of our own country, in many areas 
farm employers with the help of un- 
qualified or venal State Employment 
Security officials have succeeded in de- 
liberately using the Mexican Contract 
Labor Program to create a surplus of 
farm workers so as to drive wages 
down and force both domestic and 
Mexican workers to accept substand- 
ard housing and working conditions. 
This clear evasion of the law in many 
areas is accomplished through lower- 
ing the wages offered to domestic 
workers to a point where the growers 
know they will not be acceptable. 
When our native workers refuse to 
work at such low rates and are forced 
to move elsewhere, the employers 
then use the resulting labor shortage 
as the excuse for importing Mexican 
nationals. The result has been that in 
some areas wages have been driven so 
low that growers have been substitut- 
ing hand labor for machinery they pre- 
viously used. This is a form of eco- 
nomic retrogression, alien to our basic 
American economic institutions and 
progress. 

“The AFL-CIO recognizes that the 
entire blame for the lack of enforce- 
ment of the Mexican Contract Labor 
Program cannot properly be placed 
upon the Department of Labor so long 
as Congress consistently denies it ade- 
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quate funds to perform its responsibil- 
ities. We recognize that some of the 
personnel of the department have 
made outstanding efforts to improve 
the program and eliminate its abuses. 
We commend the Department of La- 
bor particularly for its recent action — 
belated though it was —to establish 
minimum standards for the housing of 
Mexican nationals. We believe that 
similar standards are needed with re- 
spect to the feeding of Mexican na- 
tionals and, perhaps, with respect to 
community. facilities. 

“These actions, however, deal with 
issues peripheral to the basic problems 
of eliminating the continued abuses 
affecting the supply of labor and the 
wages paid. The heart of the problem 
is the creation of artificial labor sur- 
pluses through the importation of for- 
eign workers when United States work- 
ers are available but will not do the 
job except at a decent wage. Such arti- 
ficially created ‘surpluses’ can have no 
other effect than that of driving wages 
downward. To prevent this situation, 
officials of the Labor Department and 
the State Employment Security offices 
must be equipped to make adequate 
surveys and have the courage and de- 
termination to withstand employer 
pressures for lower wage determina- 
tions and more foreign workers than 
they actually need. 

“Proof that the Mexican Contract 
Labor Program need not bring the evil 
effects which have generally accom- 
panied it has been furnished in one 
region of the country, the Pacific 
Northwest. There, because of the dili- 
gence and courage of the regional of- 
fice of the Department of Labor, these 
abuses have been avoided and wages 
and working conditions of farm work- 
ers, both native and Mexican, have 
gradually improved. 

“The department’s regional office, 
departing from the national trend the 
other way, has reduced, year after 
year, the number of Mexican nationals 
imported into the Northwest. The farm 
employers in this area have made pro- 
gressively greater use of the domestic 
labor force. With this kind of program, 
wages have steadily risen to the point 
where seasonal farm workers in the 
Pacific Northwest, including those 
Mexican nationals that are employed, 
receive not less than the national mini- 
mum wage for industrial workers. 

“The regional office of the Depart- 


ment of Labor, with the cooperation 
and support of the AFL-CIO state la- 
bor organizations, in Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Idaho, has been able to 
withstand the efforts which have been 
made by some growers and state 
agency officials to introduce into the 
Pacific Northwest the kinds of abuses 
and evils which have existed under the 
program elsewhere. The regional of- 
fice of the Department of Labor is to 
be commended for resisting the pres- 
sures put upon it, and we congratulate 
Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell 
for upholding, on appeal, the decisions 
made by his regional representative. 

“The farm labor program should be 
administered elsewhere as it has been 
in the Pacific Northwest. If the De- 
partment of Labor and State Employ- 
ment Security agencies cannot, or will 
not, carry out such a program in other 
parts of the country, the time has 
surely come for a fundamental change 
in the present approach to the farm 
labor problems of the United States.” 


UNDERPRIVILEGED 
CHILDREN 


The plight of migrant children is em- 
phasized in the first report on “The 
State of the Nation’s Underprivileged 
Children,” compiled by George J. 
Hecht, publisher of Parents’ Magazine, 
and Ada Barnett Stough, Executive 
Director of the American Parents Com- 
mittee. The report states: 

“Probably the most neglected chil- 
dren in the land are the 600,000 or 
more who move from state to state 
with their parents, following the crops 
and helping to pick foods and fibers 
for the nation’s markets. They belong 
to no community because they do not 
live in one place long enough. 

“These migrant children remain al- 
most uneducated because they receive 
few actual days of schooling and have 


little continuity in their school work. - 


Residents of no state, they scarcely 
ever see a doctor or public health nurse 
or welfare worker. They live in sub- 
standard temporary houses or shelters, 
are hauled from place to place in 
trucks or crowded cars. Their only 
playgrounds are the fields where they 
often work beside their parents. 

“A small beginning has been made 
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to focus some attention on these chil- 
dren. One program, on which many 
government agencies are working to- 
gether, helps some of the children 
whose parents work in the ten states 
along the east coast. This is but one 
feeble effort. The problem must be 
handled community-by-community 
where migrants work. 

“Along with the children of migrant 
workers one should mention the 9.1 
million children who in 1955 (the last 
year for which figures are available) 
lived in families where the total mone- 
tary income was less than $40 a week. 
Considering the fact that essential ex- 
penditures for a family of four in that 
year cost from $75 to $88 a week (de- 
pending on the section of the country), 
it is easy to understand why many of 
these children drop out of school to 
work to help buy groceries for the 
family. Comparable figures are not yet 
available for 1957, but we do know 
that the cost-of-living index has risen 
almost six and one-half percent in the 
last two years.” 


SPRING COMES 


Photo by David Myers 


to a migrant labor camp .. . 


a sea of mud. 





To 


THE NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


I enclose $ 
gift for your work. 














